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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 
Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 
Address “* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 








The Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H Tuacxer, Superintendent. 


aad 





sSteel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 

by the Community. ; 
8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 


PRAPAAAR 








Garden=Hoes: A new and very complete arti- 
cle called the Scurrte Hor, is manufactured and 
offered to the gardening public as above. 


Sewing=Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O H. Mituer, C. Orns, Agents. 
an Assortment of our own 
stock. 





Traveling-Bags: 
Manufacture, from carefully selected 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 
Mrs. E. Wuirrieo, 
RAR enn 

Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 

Mrs. 8. Van Veuzer, Superintendent. 


} Superintendents. 


Palmeleaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. . 
Mus. A. C. Sars, Superintendent. 





—_—eOoo 


Milling $ Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Haux, Miller. 








Job-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Crrcunar Office. 

Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 

De Larre, Oneida Association. 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 


Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 








Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, .... PUTNEY, VT. 





ww allinsfora Comimune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 
Traveling=Bags 
Manufactured and fur Sale. Address, 
HN. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 


an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting. 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 ets. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N. Xi. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


(2d and 3rd) of the 


Price 12 1-2 cts. 


Annual Reports; 


Oneipa ASSOCIATION. 


raePast Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can he furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

g@m Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 


—_—— 
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The True Church Platform, 

It was the special glory of the Primitive 
church, that its platform was broad 
enough to hold all believers—from those 
who were just beginning to struggle with 
sin, to those who had attained perfect 
and everlasting holiness. On the one 
hand it did not, like the platforms of 
most modern churches, bar out those who 
believed and professed perfection; and 
on the other, it did not, like the platforms 
of many ultra-Perfectionists, thrust all 
sinful disciples ‘into outer darkness:’ 
but it made room for all; gave a home of 
union and love to all; and every one, 
whether weak or strong in faith, found 
there his ‘portion of meat in due season.’ 
Such a platform is glorious, because it 
bridges over the whole chasm betweer a 
sinful world and heaven. The platforms 
of most modern churches are near enough 
to a sinful world, but there isa ‘great 
gulf’? between them and heaven: and 
the platforms of many modern Perfec- 
tionists are near enough to heaven, but 
there isa ‘great gulf’ between them and 
a sinful world. The platform of the 
Primitive church united the advantages of 
both. It was not a starving settlement 
at the foot of Mount Zion, where men 
only hoped to reach the top after death ; 
nor yet was it an armed and frowning| 
fortress on the top of that Mount, where 
a favored few gloried in their exaltation, 
while they repulsed from them a world of 
sinners: but it was a ‘ WAY OF HOLINESS’ 
reaching from the very foot to the very 
top of Zion, easily accessible to the world 
at one end and opening into the glories 
of eternity at the other. On it the ran- 
somed of the Lord, of every grade of faith, 
found footing and help, for their whole 
journey from earth to heaven. 

Such a church platform is the very thing 
needed above all others at the present 
hour. Wesley and his associates almost 
succeeded in reépening the way of holi- 
ness ; but they failed. Their chief at- 
tention was directed to the lower end of 
the road, and so they neglected to clear 
away fully the rubbish at the upper end. 
The main body and ruling power of their 
church was, from the beginning, the low- 
er class of believers; and their efforts 
were chiefly directed to the work of ef- 
fecting the first conversion. Perfect ho- 
liness was only a secondary appendage to 
Methodism, even in its best days. Hence 
as the life of that church has decayed, its 
attention 0} perfection has naturally 
grown less and less, till now it is like the 
other churches, only a school for sinful 
disciples. The lower class of believers 
has swallowed up the other, and now oc- 
cupies the whole platform. Besides, 
Wesley, in denying the security of the 
higher class, left a dismal barrier at the 
upper end of the way of holiness, which 
broke the communication of his church 
with heaven. These remarks may he ap- 
plied without much alteration, to Oberlin 
Perfectionism, which, in respect to the 
secondary place of perfect holiness, the 





State, as distinctly as possible. 


fore the church would be ready for that 





and every other essential feature, is only 
an attempted repetition of the system of 
Wesley. The erection of a church in 
which perfect and everlasting holiness 
shall reign at the centre, while believers 
in every stage of discipleship shall find in 
it a home, is a work which remains yet to 
be done. And it must be done before 
the kingdom and dominion under the 
whole heaven can be given to the saints 
of the Mosr Hieu. 





One View of Paul. 

In studying the character of Paul, his 
fervor and indomitable purpose impress us 
with particular force. The vision of 
Christ, which arrested him in a career of 
misguided zeal, seemed to take captive 
every thought and susceptibility, and pos- 
sess him with one intense desire—to 
know Christ, and prepare himself and 
the church for the promise of his coming, 
when he would receive them unto himself. 
There was much to be accomplished be- 


event, and Paul threw his whole soul into 
the work. Knowing that the perfection 
of the church would be a signal of invita- 
tion for his Lord’s appearing, the whole 
attraction of his nature was drawn out in 
the service. 

Comparing his zeal with that of his co- 
temporaries, he was more like a slave, 
without any personal cares, or like a_sol- 
dier who keeps himself free from the en- 
tanglements of private life. He was like 
aman running for a prize, who lays aside 
every weight, and suffers every thing to 
win it. He might have married if he’ 
chose, and ate and drank in his own 
house, and forbore working, as others 
did ; but it was his life to be in the field 
of public service. Instead of private cares 
he took upon him the care of all the 
churches. At Antioch, Corinth, Ephe- 
sus, and Rome, his labors were protracted 
and abundant. With Barnabas and oth- 
ers he made tours to Jerusalem, and re- 
visited the cities where he had preached 
the word of the Lord, comforting «und 
confirming the disciples—sometimes car- 
rying alms and offering to supply their 
need. Being in bonds, he would send 
some faithful brother to comfort the 
churches concerning himself, and bring 
him word of their estate. He wrote let- 
ters to them, and ceased not continually 
to make mention of them in his prayers, 
bowing the knee in their behalf. 

We find him in the Jewish synagogues 
and markets, in the Grecian schools, in 
the midst of Mars Hill at Athens, and at 
last in the palace of the Ceesars, boldly 
preaching the gospel, braving every dan- 
ger tu plant the ensign of Christ on the 
highest places of the earth. His preach- 
ing was often at the imminent peril of 
his life. He seemed indeed to be satis- 
fied to just escape alive from one city to 
the next, bruising Satan under his feet as 
he went. The other disciples had lived 
at Jerusalem in comparative quiet ; but 
Paul’s presence moved the whole city to 
uproat. He was charged with sedition— 
called a pestilent fellow, and a ringleader 





insecurity of the higher class of believers, 


Paul denied that he was seditious, but 
he was not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ, and he would not give place by 
subjection for an hour to any thing 
which frustrated that gospel. He was not 
afraid to suffer persecution for the cross 
of Christ ; and when others were temp- 
ted to dissemble, he boldly exposed him- 
self for their sakes, that the truth of the 
gospel might continue with them. That 
was the spirit which possessed him, He 
counted not his life dear, but willingly 
took the brunt of persecution, He was 
contented to be weak and foolish for 
Christ’s sake, while his children in the 
gospel were wise in Christ and honorable; 
contented to have death work in him, so 
that life worked in the other members of 
the body. He says to the Thessalonians 
—‘ For what is our hope, or joy, or crown 
of rejoicing ? Are not even ye in the 
presence of our Lord at his coming ?’ 

In view of such disinterestedness, it is 
good to be assured that he finished his 
course with joy, and received his crown. 








The Just shall Live by Faith. 


‘Rejoice thou barren that bearest not; break 
forth and cry, thou that travailest not ; for the deso- 
late hath many more children than she which hath 
an husband. Now we, brethren, as Isaac was, are 
the children of promise.’ Gal. 4: 27, 28. 


Abraham did not receive Isaac in the 
natural course of things, but by the prom- 
ise of God. He was not born like Ishmae! 
after the flesh, but by miraculous spirit- 
ual power. In this figure the believer sees 
the hope of his salvation. The righteous- 
ness of God is given him by promise, and 
not by the works of the law; and the 
weakness of the flesh is no discourage- 
ment to faith, because it is not of the 
will of the flesh, but of the willof God, that 
holiness is begotten in human nature.— 
See Rom. 8:3, 4, 11,12. But the hope 
of perfect righteousness is not all—we 
should despair of nothing that we desire, 
while the God of Abraham is our God. 
‘He that spared not his own Son, but de- 
livered him up for us all, how shall he 
not with him also freely give us all 
things?’ Rom. 8: 32. We desire not 
only to be freed from sin, but to ‘ bear 
much fruit.’ If we find ourselves natu- 
rally deficient in valuable qualities of 
heart or intellect, we can remember that 
it is God’s delight to make the barren re- 
joice and the wilderness blossom. The 
gifts of his promise can supply the lack 
of gifts of nature. Moreover, it is the 
believer’s privilege to receive all tempo- 
ral good, by promise, and not, as the 
Gentiles do, by taking care. Those who 
spend all their time in laboring for the 
meat which perisheth, are not so sure of 
a good living as those who take no 
thought for the morrow, but seek first 
the kingdom of God and its righteousness. 
The Lord fed the children of Israel in 
the wilderness out of his own hand, from 
day to day, that they might know that 
‘man doth not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.’ Deut. 8: 3. He de- 


sires us to make it our employment, as 
the Israelites did, to wait upon him, to 
study the leadings of his Spirit, and let 





of his sect. 


him appoint our work and provide our 
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daily food. We are children at his table. 
Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for. It is creative where nature fails.— 
And though it requires more fortitude 
and patience to live as seeing things in- 
visible, and walk by faith, than it does 
to walk by sense, yet it is the way God 
has chosen for his people. 





Perils in the Ice. 

A passenger on the English steamship Arabia, 
on her late voyage from Boston to Liverpool, se- 
verely censures the reckless speed at which said 
vessel w15 run, and tells the following thrilling, 
icy story of her adventures during a dense fog near 
the Banks of New foundland: 


Reaching the Banks, we took south-easterly 
winds, and encountered thick fogs, and thus we 
were running, during Sunday forenoon, the 17th, 
heading south-easterly, carrying maintopsail, reef- 
ed foretopsail, and all fore-and-aft sails with a 
fair strong wind. and going very rapidly, fourteen 
miles an hour, I believe, by the log—the fog all 
the time so dense that vision of the sea extended 
seldom 8o far as the ship’s own length before us. 

It was chilly, damp, and altogether unpleasant 
on deck, the ship plunging and pn Sh a good 
deal, and few of the passengers showing them- 
selves. The captain stood constantly under the 
Jee of the weather paddle-box, looking ahead; 
the officer of the deck walked near him, keepinz 
his eyes on the lookouts, two of whom stood at 
the cat-heads, and one on each paddle-box. An- 
other man was stationed near the mainmast, and 
the third and fourth officers relieved each other as 
quartermasters, near the wheel. No bell, no 
gong, no sleam-whisiling, no gun firing, and the 
remainder of the watch on deck were permitted 
to lounge or caulk under shelter. Thus we went 
driving on, more rapidly than the Arctic or the 
Vesta before their fatal collision, and with less 
precaution—less precaution, but not less vigilance. 

I think it was about 2 o’clock. I was standing 
between the paddle-boxes with a friend, looking 
forward, when I heard the captain quietly say to 
the officer of the deck, ‘All hands, Sir, shorten 
sail.’ At the same moment he stepped backward 
and touched the enginecr’s alarm bell. 

The lookouts had said nothing; the wind had 
not increased ; the fog had not thickened, ‘ What 
can this be for,’ said I, looking to windward. 
The watch on deck were clewing up, men stand- 
ing by sheets and halyards, and the boatswain 
was piping up the sleepers, when I cast my eye 
forward on the turbid water. ‘See, there is a 
bit of ice ;’ it was not larger than a tumbler; ‘it’s 
the first I have seen; and there is ancther— oh! 
that is what the captain saw; he is afraid we are 
approaching a body of it. There—there! there 
is more ; oh, there it is, plenty of it!’ 

‘Hard-a-port !’ shouted the captain in a voice 
to be remembered. ‘ Hard-a-port!’ was repeated 
aft; the engincer’s bell sounded, ‘Stop—turn 
back; the sails swung aback or flapped idly; 
but ina moment the Arabia was rnshing, yet at 
full speed, into the close, white field of ice; in 
another moment clear water was beyond our 
vision on any side. 

The captain rang ‘ Stop,’ and the engine rested 
as the ice struck the paddles. After the ship 
had lost headway, they were again turned for- 
ward slowly, while the crew furled the sails.— 
Slowly we parted the surging surface of ice, which 
was so broken that the pieces averaged in size not 
larger than a bucket; slowly moved on. heading 
southwest, until at length we ran out into clear 
water again. About fifteen minutes afterward, 
the look-outs forward shouted ‘More ice!’ The 
helm was put down to bring the wind against us ; 
paddles stopped and vacked, as before ; but again, 
though we were then moving much more slowly, 
we had presently run some ship’s lengths, I judg- 
ed, into the ‘ field.’ Again the ship’s course was 
made southwest, and the engineer's bell was rung 
to turn forward slowly. I walked to the stern 
and leaned over the counter to see if the paddles 
were at all injured. While I was in this position 
T heard an exclamation, and raising my head, be- 
held the most frightful object that in more than 
fifty thousand miles sea-sailing I ever encountered 
right abreast of us, and not a hundred yards dis- 
tant, yet spectral in the fog, a dead, ghastly and 
unblemished white iceberg, just about as large 
above water as the City Hall in New York. 

We passed it quickly and sileatly ; many of 
those on deck, even, did not see it. A few min- 
utes afterward the ship ran into clear water, and 
we went driving on, still heading toward Boston, 
however, at full speed. An hour later we pas- 
sengers went to our dinner. The steward had 
exerted himself as usual on Sunday. Champagne 
flowed freely, the ladies who were well enough 
perficiously killed Charlotte of Russia, and then 
demolished ecalf-foot Malakoffs ané blanc mange 
Redans highly creditable to the ship’s confec- 
tioner. The Jews and Gentiles withheld tor the 
day, by the good law of the sea, from their usual 
recreation of gambling, exerted themselves to 
unusual hilarity, to kill the tiresome enemy, Time. 

If, approaching from windward, we had run 
upon the berg we had so closely shaved, as we 
first did into the field-ice, beyond a doubt every 
man and woman of us would ourselves have been 
long before dinner time food for codfishes. 





... + There are two things ‘about which you 
should never grumble: the first is that which you 
cannot he/p, and the other that which you can 








Lines by H. N. Le 
There are some fields where copious showers, 
Produce nor herbs, nor fruits, nor flowers, 
But only thorns and briars. 
For such waste places there remains, 
Not the fond hope of latter rains, 
But the dread curse and fires, 


And hearts there are whose stony pride 
Yields no return to love supplied 
From God’s impartial store ; 
Each bounteous shower but nurtures still 
That heart’s wild, native plants of ill, 
Till harvest time is o’er. 


Be ours, O God, that better part, 
To yield to love a willing heart, 
To love like thine, untold : 
That softened by thy rains and dews, 
And taught the seed of good to choose, 
It yields the hundred fold. 


Verona, N. Y. 
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Money not Essential. 

Money is called a ‘Medium of Interchange; 
and Political Economists seem to think that ex- 
change is impossible without it. It is said that ex- 
changes cannot be made, in most cases, of arti- 
cles directly, on account of cumbrousness, &c., and 
that money is indispensable to enable a man to 
receive the value of his products in a portable 
shape. This reasoning appears plausible ; and as 
things now are in the world, it is probably cor- 
rect. But if we examine it from the stand point 
of Communism, we see at once that it proceeds 
upon the assumption that the interests of each 
man must be kept separate from those of others. 
It implies that there must be an exact balance— 
no man may receive any more or less than what 
he can give an equivalent for in the way of ux- 
change. 

Is this view correct? Let us suppose the case 

of two brothers, the one a producer of grain, the 
other of fruit. They agree, from a feeling of 
friendship and common interest, that each shall 
use the productions of the other at his own dis- 
cretion, without any reference to accounts between 
them. Here we have exchange, pure and simple» 
without the intervention of money. Now let these 
two be united ina common interest with other 
producers of wool, cotton, coal, iron, and the va- 
rious necessaries of life; and it is plain that if a 
generous, brotherly fecling prevailed, interchange 
of productions might be carried on between all of 
them, without any stingy reference to the exact 
value that each receives, and with entire satis- 
faction to all parties. 
Thus it is evident that money is not indispen- 
sable to commercial or other interchange. It does 
not increase the amount of production, and its 
absence would not necessarily prevent the meeting 
of supply and demand. So longas selfishness 
is the ruling principle in society, money may serve 
to facilitate business enterprise, and be necessary 
as a ‘medium of interchange ;’ but it should also 
be regarded as a medium of separation, which 
must disappear in the coming era of Communism 
and equal justice. For the time will assuredly 
come, when Communism shall cover the earth— 
when God’s blessings of food and raiment shal! 
come alike to all, as do the sunshine and rain of 
heaven—when none vill wish to accumulate to the 
disadvantage of their brethren. But we do not 
expect to see any diminution in the busy move- 
ments of industry. As many noble steamers will 
plow the ocean, as many beautiful ships spread 
their white wings on the breeze, as many trains 
ply their swift course over the maze of railroads. 
Indeed, we shall expect a wonderful enlargement 
in all these things, when Attractive Industry 
takes the place of the weary toil after money 
that now moves them. 











Was Paul Alive at the Second Coming ? 


A correspondent alludes to an article which 
appeared in the 5th No. of the Circular, entitled 
‘Paul’s Disappearance,’ in which the writer favors 
the opinion that Paul was alive at the Second 
Coming, and adds: 

“This view of the matter does not appear to me 
reasonable. We find that there is an interval of 
some length between the time of his departure, 
and the Second Advent; during which Antichrist 
was to be revealed. The decision of the question 
I think depends upon the interpretation put 
upon the word departure. Whither was he go- 
ing? In order tokeep Paul alive during this 
interval, we must suppose him to have been con- 
fined somewhere—removed from the field of his 
former labors. But this would involve an impreb- 
ability, not to say an impossibility.* * * We 
find no actual text, or context, as proof positive of 
Paul’s martyrdom, but our moral sense is strongly 
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in favor of that view; and there are grounds for 





help. 


the inference in certain expressions of his in the 





following passages: ‘Iam now ready to be off- 
ered, and the time of my departure is at hand,’ 
‘I have finished my course’ ‘ Henceforth there is 
laid up for me,’ &c. 

It is true that the words— I am now ready to 
be Offered up, and the time of my departure is at 
hand’—would seem to imply an anticipation of 
death on the part of the apostle Paul; but it is 
equally true that such passages as the following 
are calculated to convey a different impression : 
We look for the Lord Jesus Christ from heaven, 
who shall change our vile body;’? ‘We shall not 
all sleep,’ &c. ; ‘I am in a strait betwixt two, hav- 
ing a desire to depart and be with Christ which 
is far better; nevertheless, to abide in the flesh 
is more needful for you. And having this confi- 
dence, I xnow that I shall abide and continue 
with you all for your furtherance and joy of 
faith. It is perhaps impossible for us to deter- 
mine with entire certainty, whether Paul did or 
did not die before the Second Woming of Christ. 
Bible evidence does not fully establish either hy- 
pothesis, but we acknowledge that our ‘ moral 
sense’ favors the idea that he did not die, but 
that he abvde and continued with the Prim- 
itive church for their ‘furtherance and joy of 
faith,’ until the coming of the Lord, when he was 
‘caught up’ with them. See 1Thess. 4: 15—17. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


EUROPE. 

The prevailing opinion seems to be that peace 
will result from the present Conferences in Paris.— 
Lord Palmerston has announced in the British 
House of Commons that the preliminaries of peace 
have been signed by all the representatives of the 
different Governments at the Conference, and the 
tenor of his speech implied a hope of its final estab- 
lishment. The same was the case with the speech of 
Louis Napoleon to the French Senate on opening its 
session for the year 1856. 

CONGRESS, 

The principal subject under consideration in this 
body, is the Kansas question. The debate in the 
House of Representatives on the resolution offered 
by the Committee on Elections, has been closed ; 
and a substitute therefor offered by Mr. Dunn of 
Indiana, passed, by which the speaker is directed to 
appoint a Committee of three, who are to proceed 
to Kansas and investigate the troubles there gener- 
ally, and particularly inquire into the election 
frauds. They are to have full power to send for 
persons and papers, to appoint clerks, Sergeant-at- 
Arms, &c., and are authorized to call upon the 
President for military force if need be, to assist in 
carrying out the objects of their mission. $10,000 
were appropriated to defray their expenses. This 
is considered a great victory, and causes great 
rejoicing among the Republicans. 

The Senate are considering the same subject. Mr. 
Douglas has offered a bill for the admission of 
Kansas as a State, when it shall have been found 
by census to have more than 93,343 inhabitants. the 
present ratio of the House of Representatives, and 
Mr. Seward has offered a substitute admitting for 
it immediately. 

MOVEMENTS IN KANSAS. 

The Governor and Legislature, elected under the 
Constitution framed and adopted by the Free State 
party in Kansas some time since, met and organ- 
ized at Topeka on the 4th of March. Some address- 
es were made on the occasion by Col. Lane and 
others, and a message read from the Governor elect, 
C. Robinson. They have since elected Gov. Reeder 
and Col. Lane for U. States Senators. A Secreta- 
ry of State and other Cabinet officers were also elec- 
ted. It was rumored there that the U. 8S. Mar- 
shal had private instructions from the Goverment at 
Washington to arrest them; and Mr Greeley tel- 
egraphed to the Tribune, that he had reliable 
intormation of such being the case. 

A SLAVER SEIZED. 

A vessel fitted out for a slaver has been 
captured by the U.S. authorities at New York 
city. ‘The cargo and crew were put oa board in the 
night from another schooner at some distance from 
the city, and by means of asteam-tug the vessel 
undertook to get tosea before daylight, without 
effeuting a custom-house clearance. But the U.S. 
Marshal with a party of marines was on the look- 
out for her in another steamer, and boarded and 
took possesion just ws she was leaving the harbor. 
All on board denied any knowledge of who was cap- 
tain. or owner and there was nothing found on the 
vessel to indicate it. According to later intelligence, 
however, papers have been found on the vessel im- 
plicating as captain, a person who calls himself a 
passenger. 

The Tribune says it learns from good authority 
that in spite of the vigilance of the authorities no 
less than thirly slavers are fitted out at that port 
for the African slave trade every year. The profits 
accruing from a successful trip are very great, and 
the captain generally hides all traces of his crime, 
immediately after landing his cargo, by either set- 
ting on fire or scuttling his vessel. The crews of 









these slavers are mostly Portuguese and Spaniards, 
and those engaged in fitting them out, carefully 
1 all evidence of their business until they are 
out of reach. It is becoming a frequent practice, too, 
to leave port without a custom-house clearance. 
The following shows the latest improvements made 
in this barbarous business : 


Formely these vessels took out weapons to overawe 
the blacks as well as to fight off intruders; they 
were also wont to carry shackles enough to secure 
as many slaves as they could carry. Now they de- 
pend upon their speed to elude cruisers, and instead 
of binding their living cargo, they simply carry a 
keg or two of sharp carpet-tacks; and if the slaves 
become restive a handful or two of these sprinkled 
among them soon reduces them to submission. The 
slaves being naked and closely packed, cannot make 
any movement against their captors without being 
subjected to the most excruciating pain—every step 
which they take forcing the sharp points of the nails 
into their bare feet. 








ITEMS. 

—According to the American and For- 
eign Christian Union there are 142 Roman Catho- 
lic Convents now established and in operation in 
this country. 


—We published an on dit a week or 
two past, to the effect that Mr. Robert Schuyler was 
living in a retired town in Germany. We have since 
noticed in the papers an item confirmatory of the 
report of his death, but this as usual is second- 
hand information. 


—A report has been circulated some- 
what extensively at the West that H. W. Beecher 
is a convert to modern spiritualism, as it is called. 
In an answer toa letter of inquiry on the subject, 
published in the Independent, he thus defines his 
position. ‘I have no doubt that there are curious 
and surprising phenomena witnessed in ‘ spiritual 
circles,’ quite worthy of scientific attention and in- 
vestigation. But Iam a stout unbeliever in the 
spiritual origin of these phenomena either by good 
spirits or bad spirits or any spirits whatever.” 


—The Detroit Advertiser has an ar- 
ticle on the lumber trade of Michigan, in which it 
estimates that it has already reached the almost in- 
credible amount of 500,000,000 feet a year, yield- 
ing an income of between 3,000,000, and 4,000,000 
dollars. Yet this it regards as only the beginning. 
It says: ‘Rapidly as this trade has grown to im- 
portance, and though prosecuted with vigor and en- 
terprise, it will scarcely reach its most prosperous 
and profitable point within the coming ten years. 
Vast forests of the finest pines still remain nntouch- 
ed by the lumberer, and whenever entered it will 
be years before their supplies will have failed.’ 


—Life Illustrated has a very sensible 
article onthe subject of reforming our present crude 
and discordant system of weights and measures. 
The principal features of the reform it advocates are, 
the abolishment of the different tables of weight and 
measure, such as Troy, Avoirdupois, &c., and the 
adoption of one uniform standard ; the substitution 
of the French plan of a decimal ratio in the division 
and multiplication of the different units of measure, 
for the antiquated and unscientific ones now in use. 
Prof. Felton has proposed a plan for doing this and 
still retaining the present names of Pound, Foot, 
Gallon, &c., as far as practicable, and also the pres- 
ent standard weight for a pound, but Life Illustra- 
ted thinks this will lead to confusion, besides being 
unscientific. It prefers the thorough and radical re- 
form the French have adopted, of increase and de- 
crease by decimal parts, new and *cientifically de- 
termined standards and new names. Thus to ob- 
tain a standard of measure which should be un- 
changeable, and rest on a natural basis. the French 
Institute chose the fourth part of the terrestrial me- 
ridian between the Equator and the North Pole.-- 
They adopted the ten millionth part of this arc for 
the unit of measure, which they called a metre.— 
This is a fraction over three feet and three inches of 
our measure, and is applied to the measurement of 
both solid and superficial bodies. In a similar way 
they determined upon a unit of weight called ao 
gramme, and a unit of capacity, called a litre. Then 
the larger or smaller measures were made tenths of 
this, as for instance, 10 centimetres made one deci - 
metre, 10 decimetres one metre, 10 metres one deca- 
metre, &c. 





An Oneida Journal. 

A Socrat Revivat.—lIt is said in our Bible 
Argument, that it was the special function of 
the Priniitive church to repair the breach made 
by the apostacy between man and God, and the 
special function of the present church to repair 
the breach made by the same means between 
manand woman. The Primitive church opened 
full communication with God; the present 
church is to bring about a perfect union of the 
sexes. All our disvipline in the sc'-ool of the 
Spizit corresponds with this theory. We find 
that God keeps us,studying the social science. 
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Tie gives us one lesson after another. He has 
placed us in circumstances where we must study 
—and the problem of true social unity must be 
worked out. It is a school of experience and 
experiment, not of speculation. The experience 
has involved a good deal of suffering so far, but 
we feel greatly encouraged at this stage of the 
process. . There has been what might be called 
a social revival in progress in the association all 
the past winter ; that is, the Spirit of Truth has 
been present, a spirit of burning and judgment 
on false love, and a spirit of instruction and edi- 
fication in the way of true love. There has 
been a convicting power at work leading to re- 
pentance of idolatrous affection, such as used 
to touch the hearts of sinners in old revivals. 
The special interest excited has led to several 
conversations on the social subject in our eve- 
ning meetings lately. One evening we talked 
about the connection between true love and 
health, and between false love and disease. 
Personal experience was frecly related. We 
are held to the doctrine of the Bible Argument, 
that victory over death will come only in con- 
nection with a true state of the social passion, 
one in which it is submitted to God and pos- 
sessed by him. Our progress in the resurreec- 
tion and victory over death is exactly measured 
by the progress we make toward banishing all 
forms of false love, and introducing the cireu- 
lation of the true elementamong us. The state 
which we call false love, in which passion is 
idolatrous and unconnected with faith and in- 
spiration, is especially pernicious to health.— 
The love which is stimulated by the eye and 
the bewitchments of seuse, has a wild pleasure 
in it, a fascination and thrill of heart ; but, af- 
ter all, it is a sensation full of torment, and 
brings more pain than happiness, and death in- 
stead of life. True love that is subordinate to 
God is like fire in the grate, a source of cheer- 
ful comfort in the house ; but the love of the 
flesh, the love which most people would call 
natural, is like fire unconfined, and which is 
likely to burn the house and all. Une evening 
we talked about the connection between false 
love and (what was perhaps never named be- 
fore) the ‘ rooster spirit.’ By this is signified 
the spirit of repulsion which the amative pas- 
sion in its natural action creates between those 
of the same sex, particularly between men. 
Women continue more or less affectionate and 
confiding through all their experience, but men 
when they become lovers of the other sex are 
apt to lose their friendship for one another. It 
is safe to say, that a man’s tendency to false 
love of women is the measure of his tendency 
to masculine repulsion. If he is an idolater in 
one relation, he is jealous and unsympathizing 
in the other. True heavenly love has no such 
effect to separate those of the same sex. It is 
rapture in one relation, and perfect affection in 
the other. It draws all together. God will 
make us an example of this true brotherly love. 
A third evening we talked about the danger of 
receiving and appropriating love to ourselves, 
and intercepting its upward circulation. For 
all the love we receive and keep and withhold 
{from the ascending current that flows back to 
God, we shall have to give account. It isa 
debt we must pay. 

Spring nas Come.—We have to chronicle the 
fact that for several days we have had fine, warm, 
pleasant weather. The day that the sun crossed 
the equinoctial line was particularly attractive; 
and if old weather-prophecies be true, we may ex- 
pect comfortable weather for the next six months, 
Be that as it may, we will rejoice and give thanks 
for the prospect of departing snow-drifts, blocked- 
up roads, driving-storms, frost-bitten ears, and 
the other appurtenances of zeroish weather.— 
Now, for the first time since Old Winter made 
his appearance, has there been a ‘thaw’ worth 
mentioning—now for the first time could it be 
xaid, in the words of Longfellow: 


“ From his eyes the tears were flowing, 
As from melting lakes the streamlets, 
And his body shrurk and dwindled 
As the shouting sun ascended, 

Till into the air it faded, 
Till into the ground it vanished.” 


ilowever, we do not wish to be counted among 
those who grumble about the weather. We en- 


pleased to have ‘the son of the old man’ make his 
appearance among us: 
* When I shake my flowing ringlets,” 

Said the young man, softly iaughing, 

“ Showers of rain fall warm and welcome, 

Plants lift up their heads rejoicing. 

Back unto their lakes and marshes 

Come the wild goose and the heron, 

Homeward shoots the arrowy swallow, 

Sing the blue-bird and the robin, 

And where’er my footsteps wander, 

All the meadows wave with blossoms, 

All the woodlands ring with music, 

All the trees are dark with foliage!” 

Business OrcanizaTion.—Several meetings 

have been held for the purpose of maturing plans 
for the ensuing season, and promoting a more 
thorough business organization among the men of 
the Association, so as to secure the greatest pos- 
sible harmony and efficiency in all departments of 
industry. Atone of these meetings the follow- 
ing plan of organization was proposed for consid- 
eration, and finally adopted : That a Central Board 
or Committee, consisting of twelve or fifteen per- 
sons, and including representatives from all the 
principal departments of the Community, be 
chosen for the general direction and manage- 
ment of business matters; and that the Central 
Committee nominate Sub-Committees to act as 
consulting managers in the several departments. 
Accordingly, four persons were selected to have 
charge «f Finances; of the Garden, 5 ; Fruit, 3; 
Agricultural interests, 5; Team, 5; Compost, 5; 
Building, 4; Kitchen, 2; Trap-Making, 4; Ped- 
dling, 6; Blacksmithing, 1; Dairy,1; &c., &.— 
It is not designed by this arrangement to confine 
persons exclusively to particular branches of bus- 
iness, or to prevent their engaging freely in any 
department where their assistance is demanded, 
but only to secure thoroughness in all depart- 
ments by the distribution of responsibilities. 

Our-poor ‘ Bees acain.’—Wita the return of 
spring-weather, the custom of calling for volun- 
teers to engage in out-door enterprises has revived. 
For the past three or four days an invitation has 
been extended every morning to all who may wish 
for exercise of the kind, to join in a ‘Bee’ for get- 
ting muck from the swamp, and drawing it into 
convenient places for composting. Between one 
and two hundred loads have already been secured 
in this way. 

Irems From A WALLINGFoRD JouRNAL.—The 
spirit of freedom and simplicity 1s gaining in our 
evening gatherings, and there are many indica- 
tions that heart experiences are going on, giving 
the spirit of faith and <ruth more power and free- 
dom among us.—The children are learning 
pieces to speak, as a vamaticn of their ordinary 
studies. The older ones, together with some of 
the young men, are to give us a sort of exhibition 
to-night of David’s anointing, the fall of Goliath, 
&c.—In the busines meeting this morning meas- 
ures were proposed for making a hot-bed. Mr. 
B. is now pruning the grape-vines—a new planta- 
tion of which is to be set out this spring. We 
feel like thankfully acknowledging the providen- 
tial good luck that has attended our business 
this winter. 





The Spring Campaign. 

Preparations are making at all the Communes 
for an extension of their business operations the 
present season. Our chief Horticulturist, Mr. 
THACKER, is to spend a few months at Walling- 
ford, and superintend improvements to be made 
in the Community grounds there. The Putney 
Community, as previously mentioned, has re- 
ceived a considerable detachment from this Com- 
munity, and will be able to carry on gardening 
and other employments tnore successfully and ex- 
tensively than heretofore. Here at Oncida we 
hope to make an advance on former years in 
business enterprise. There has been a gradual 
improvement in regard to organization and indus- 
trious habits up to the present time, and we may 
reasonably anticipate for the future greater pro- 
gress in the same direction. ‘rap-making, the 
manufacture of traveling-bags, palm-leaf hats, 
shoe-making, printing, &c., engage the principal 
attention of our industrials at present, but the 
approaching warm weather will attract many 
out into the garden, andon to the farm. Success 
to attractive industry ! 


A Temperance Catechism. 
While we have never been able to fully sym- 
pathize with the Maine Law Reform, principally 
on account of its coercive features, we have always 
rather favored the ‘ Washingtonian’ plan of pre- 
senting the temperance question—-that is, the 
fashion of inducing to temperance by simply 
making the contrast between it and intemp»rance. 








years ago, a dissertation on Temperance after this 
plan, from which we make an extract. Its style 
will seem familiar to those who have studied the 
‘Shorter Catechism ;’ and we suggest whether a 
fashion something like it, embodying the facts and 
observations in the possession of our Maine Law 
friends, would not be an improvement on the 
present legal method of enforcing the claims of 


temperance. 
CATECHISM. 

Question.— What is the chief end of RUM ? 

Answer.—The chief end of rum is to make 
toddy, flip and punch. 

Q.— What are the comforts which Tipplers re- 
ceive from toddy, flip and punch? 

A.—The comforts which Tipplers receive from 
toddy, flip and punch, are, ease of conscience, joy 
in the comforter, increase of love thereto, and 
perseverance therein to the end. 

Q.— Wherein consisteth that EASE OF coON- 
screNcE, which Tipplers receive from toddy, flip 
and punch ? 

A.—That ease of conscience which Tipplers 
receive from toddy, flip and punch, consisteth ina 
forgetfulness of the past, a beastly enjoyment of 
the present, and an indifference towards the 
future. 

Q.—Into what state will the love of rum, and 
an inordinate use of it, bring mankind ? 

A.—The love of rum and an inordinate use of 
it, will bring mankind into a forlorn and wretched 
state. 

Q.— What are the evils which in this life do 
either accompany or flow from an habitually im- 
moderate indulgence in the use of rum? 

A.—The evils which in this life do either ac- 
accompany or flow from an habitually immoderate 
indulgence in the use of Rum, are, sickness, shame, 
poverty and distress. 

Q.— When shall the end be? 

A,—When the hard-drinker shall have wasted 
his estate, ruined his constitution, and alienated 
the affection of his friends; when you shall see 
his affairs falling into ruin and decay, his children 
hungry and naked, his wife comfortless and in 
tears; when you shall see all these things, then 
a that the end is nigh even at the door, &c. 

c. 





A Clear Medium, 


I was reminded of the importance of 
being a clear medium of Christ, while at 
work the other day. The morning was 
unusually bright, and the temperature 
higher than it had been all the winter, 
while there was scarcely a breath of air 
stirring—so that the rays of the sun were 
powerful enough to render it rather in- 
convenient to continue the work. Onlya 
few days however, before this, that same 
sun shone equally bright, and sent forth 
its rays equally charged with genial 
warmth for our benefit—but how differ- 
ent the result! a wintry temperature 
prevailed in spite of them. The medium 
was unfavorable to the communication of 
their heat. The sun was seen indeed, 
but it was not felt. 

This reminded me vividly of the state 
of things as it regarded our heavenly Fa- 
ther. For want of a due appreciation of 
his love, which is beaming forth like the 
rays of the Sun, upon a heedless world, 
it fails to take effect, from the grossness 
of the medium. But the same love warms 
up, at the very same time, the hearts of 
those who are rendered penetrable by ‘tak- 
ing heed unto his word.’ 

I thank God for the suggestion, and 
pray that I may never hinder the work of 
his Spirit upon my heart, for want of due 
attention. I confess Christ the keeper of 
my attention. R. 8. D. 


The Inward Voice. 





“Thine eyes shall see thy teachers : 
and thine ears shall hear a word behind 
thee, saying, This is the way walk ye in 
it,” &c. Isa, 30: 21. The attention may 
be withdrawn from this word or voice by 
too much reliance on persons and on out- 
ward teaching. All believers must some- 
time learn the art of hearing the voice ot 
Christ, and responding to it, as each one 
alone can for himself. He is in usa spir- 
it that will enable us to manage ourselves 
wisely and naturally—he is ready to give 








joy the society of venerable, hoary-headed Win- 
ter, but we are in favor of changes, and hence are 


We find ina Medical Magazine, published fifty 


us true instincts and true courage. We 


cannot live by following the example of 
others ; we must have sound wisdom and 
discretion for ourselves—must know what 
to choose, and what to refuse—must have 
a true instinct as to what will be healthy 
for us. In one sense, we can doctor our- 
selves better than others can do it for us. 
‘What man knoweth the things of a man 
save the spirit of man which is in him ?’ 
We have an intimate knowledge of our- 
selves that qualifies us to attend to our in- 
dividual cases better than any one else, 
provided we are sufficiently free from egot- 
ism to exercise toward ourselves the same 
philosophical impartiality that we do tow- 
ard others—considering ourselves as public 
property. Every one may confess Christ 
in him his doctor and chaplain—as com- 
petent to enlighten him on all subjects ; 
for Christ has knowledge on all points 
that concern our spiritual and physical 
health. Paul was a specimen of a hardy, 
cheerful and all-conquering spirit, afraid 
of nothing, adapting himself to all cireum- 
stances, and conquering circumstances ; 
and it was al] accomplished through his 
confession of Christ as his life. ‘I live,’ 
he says, ‘yet not I, but Chyist liveth in 
me.’ H, A. N. 


The Character of Moses. 

It is said of Moses that, he was very 
meek, above all the men which were up- 
on the face of the earth. Qur late Bible 
readings have given me an, appreciation of 
this beautiful trait in his character, that 
I never had before. It was this spirit 
that so well qualified him to carry out 
God’s plans and purposes, and that made 
him so full of courage in fighting the bat- 
tles of the Lord, and punishing those 
who sinned against him; and at the same 
time made him the tenderest of fathers to 
the children of Israel. There is an in- 
stance recorded in the 11th chapter of 
Numbers, which I think a striking evi- 
dence of the meekness of his character, 
and the absence of every thing like as- 
sumption or arrogance. When he gath- 
ered the seventy elders together about the 
camp, and the Lord came down ina cloud 
and spake to him, and took of the spirit 
that was upon him and gave to them, 
and they prophesied,—at the same time 
God manifested himself in a like manner 
to Eldad and Medad who remained in 
the camp, and they also prophesied : 
‘And there ran a young man and told 
Moses, and said Eldad and Medad do 
prophesy in the camp. And Joshua the 
son of Nun, the servant of Moses, one of 
his young men, answered and said, My 
lord Moses, forbid them.’ But the no- 
ble spirit of Moses’ reply clearly shows 
that he was not seeking self-aggrandize- 
ment, but the glory of God--it was also 
a beautiful rebuke to Joshua: ‘HZnviest 
thou for my sake ?’ said he, ‘ would God 
that all the Lord’s people were prophets, 
and that the Lord would put his spirit 
upon them.’ It was this meekness that 
made him so single eyed in his devotion 
to God, and that won so large a share of 
God’s love. ‘ Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall inherit the earth.’ s. c. 4. 


The above communication brings to 
mind the following paragraph of an un- 
published ‘ Home-Talk :’ 


‘Moses had a difficult task to perform 
in leading that mullion or two of men, 
women and children through the wilder- 
ness. Was it not the most difficult un- 








dertaking that man ever accomplished ? 
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It is considered at the present time suffi- 
cient for one man, or a number of men, 
to make the laws of a nation, but Moses 
made a code of laws, which in their funda- 
mental principles. are the best the world 
has seen, and have formed the basis of all 
jurisprudence among civilized nations ev- 
er since, while on a journey, at the head of 
an army, and when that army knew not 
what they should subsist on from day to 
day. He was.the prophet, general, min- 
ister, lawgiver, schoolmaster, and fath- 
er, of more than a million of people for 
forty years; and they improved, too, 
under his charge. Napoleon’s operations 
appear simplistic in comparison with Mo- 
ses’ career. A biography like Carlyle’s 
Cromwell or the history of Napoleon, 
should be written of Moses, That glo- 
rious hero will be rewarded for all his 
works, God will by no means forget 
him. No—never.” 
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PAREN ems rrr? 


[We reprint the following article from the pen 
of Mr. Tuacker, with the thought that the in- 
formation it contains un the subject of Hotbeds 
may be useful, at the present time, to some of 
the readers of the Circular: 

PREPARATION AND MANAGEMENT OF HOTBEDS. 

Believing that the mode of constructing and 
managing Hotbeds, and their usefulness, is 
not very generally known among farmers, and 
those who, having small gardens to cultivate, 
would like to make the most of them, we are 
induced to give an outline description of ove 
we have now in operation. 

The fveme is made of pine plank 1} inches 
thick. Length of frame 13 feet 9 inches, 
width 5 feet 6 inches. The front side is 14, 
and the back side 22 inches high. The frame 
is put together with iron bolts screwed on to 
the sides, and passed through the ends far 
enough to receive a nut, by which it is screwed 
together firmly, allowing it to be taken down 
and stored in a few minutes when not in use. 

The frame is covered with sashes, five in 
number, made of 2 inch pine plank. Each 
sash contains fifteen 9 by 12 lights of glass.— 
Strips on which the lights rest, run Jengthwise 
and are rabbeted half an inch deep to reccive, 
the lights, which are lapped 7 of an inch, in 
order to shed the rain, and are puttied in.— 
Strips of grooved plank are let into the frame 
jn which the sashes slide cither way, and by 
which they are secured from being blown off 
by the wind. 

In preparing a hotbed, any size may be 
adopted to suit the gardener’s convenience, 
and it may be put in operation at any time du- 
ring the spring. The 25th of March, however, 
will be found early enough to commence the 
foreing of plants in this latitude. It is found 
convenient in our garden to have a succession 
of them, starting at various intervals during 
March and April. 

For the location of a hotbed a place should 
be selected on the south side of a building, a 
high board fence, or a wall, to shield it from 
the cold north winds. The size of the bed be- 
ing marked out, the dirt is thrown out to the 
depth of ten inches, and around the outside of 
the eavity a curb of rough plank is erected two 
feet high. A sufficient quantity of stable ma- 
nure to fill the curb to within six inches of the 
top is then placed near by. After the process 
of fermentation has well commenced, it is again 
thoroughly forked over, in order to equalize 
the fermentation, and let the obnoxious gasses 
pass off. In three or four days it is again forked 
over, filling it into the curb and treading it 
down firmly. The frame and sashes are then 
put in their place on the top of the bed, inside 
the curb, and kept closed two or three days, 
in order to raise the heat. When a sufficient 
degree of heat is attained, the interior is aired 
by sliding the sashes, and filled in, to the depth 
of six inches with fine garden mold, well press- 
ed down and leveled off. Itis then closed 
again until the earth has become warmed 
through, and dry enough to receive the seed. 

The bed is then planted with seed of the 
kinds that will bear transplanting, such as to- 
matoes, egg-plant, celery, peppers, early York 
_abbage, cauliflower, lettuce, &c. 











If it is desirable to grow early radishes, let- 
tuce, &c., in the bed, a greater depth of earth 
will be necessary ; from 10 to 12 inches will be 
sufficient. 

Some care is now necessary to keep the 
temperature as nearly 70 degrees as may be. 
If, however, it sinks to 40 through the night it 
will do no harm. Air is given freely, especial- 
ly after the plants are up, when it is not too 
cold. If air is not admitted or the glass is not 
shaded on bright sunny days the plants will get 
burnt. Water as often as circumstances require 
it, and thin out the plants as they increase in 
size, always retaining those that look the health- 
iest. Before transplanting (which cannot be 
done with safety until the latter ar of May,) 
the plants should be hardened off by gradually 
giving them all the air they will bear for a few 
lays, and finally remove the sash altogether.— 
Managed in this way hotbed plants will bear 
transplanting as well as those raised in the open 
ground. 


A CHEAP HOTBED. 

A correspondent of The Rural New Yorker 
offers the following suggestions, which may be 
worthy of consideration, especially by those who 
do not care about making a regular hotbed, as 
above described : 

“ After leveling down the top of the heap of 
horse stable manure, where it was heated, I 
covered it with pieces of rich turf taken from 
the edge of the barn yard, cut into squares of 
five or six inches, and placed grass side down. 
I planted my seeds in these eg of turf so 
that each piece would make a hill; then when 
it was time to transplant, I just removed each 
piece of turf to a place prepared for it in the 
garden without disturbing the plants in the least. 
I never saw plants grow so fast before, and not 
one of them was injured by the bugs, while 
some planted in the usual way were destroyed 
hy them. For the convenience of transplant- 
ing, [ should think that turf would be better 
than loose earth to put on any hot-bed.” 


. HOME-TREE® US FOREIGN. 

The iollowing suggestions about trees, by 
the editor of the Country Gentleman, are 
worth noting by those who wish to improve 
their landscape surroundings. We would bear 
testimony in favor of the Tulip-tree and Hem- 
lock. Among the recollections of boyhood is 
that of growing up in a region of Tulip-trees, 
or White-woods, as they are commonly called : 
some of them of vast proportions—towering 
up from sixty to ninety fect, with trunks two 
and three fect in diameter. In June they 
would be covered with thousands of flowers of 
the finest hues. And amid the luxuriant for- 
est-foliage of summer, the heavy, glossy leaves 
of the Tulip formed a pleasing variety. There 
are few nobler vegetable forms than one of 
these, trees standing in an open lot, where it has 
grown up and spread forth its branches amid 
the storms and winds and sunshine of half a 
eentury. They are difficult to transplant on 
account of having but few fibrous roots. Small 
specimens howev-r, may be safely removed if 
eare be taken to leave a ball of earth about their 
roots. When successfully planted they will 
grow very rapidly, almost rivaling in this re- 
spect the famous Ailanthus. We would ac- 
vise all who want beautiful and majestic trees 
about their homes-—trees in whose shadow 
they may sit in a few years—to plant the Tu- 
ip 

‘‘The pains that are taken to ransack remote 
countries for vegetable wonders are in every 
way commendable. But we ought not to neg- 
lect those immediately under our own eyes, and 
easy to be procured. About the time or im- 
mediately after the tulip mania in Holland, the 
people of England opened their eyes with as- 
tonishment, on hearing that there was a mag- 
nificent tree discovered in America, that, du- 
ring the season of flowering, was covered with 
tulips! The excitement was great, and pains 
were taken to procure the tree that became all 
the fashion. It truly deserved to be, for al- 
though it was our familliar /wlip-tree, “ the 
real old yellow whitewood,” of the Yankees, 
(Liriodendron tulipifera,) it is certainly one 
of the finest shade trees of any country.— 
Another example is the Hemlock, which is dis- 
earded with contempt by some who will pay 
several dollars for Kast India evergreens, of 
decidedly inferior beauty, and requiring nurs- 
ing through every winter. Our common Su- 
mach, (Rhus Typhinum,) with its long pinnate 
leaves and large compact panicles of red _ber- 
ries, would be a wonder it recently discovered 
in China, but is now regarded almost as a nui- 
sance. We observe that some of the English 
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nursery catalogues offer our fence-line elders 
for sale in pots, and some other varieties equal- 
ly common here. ‘ Tis distance lends en- 
chantment to the view,’ but true taste, proper- 
ly cultivated, will find as much beauty in com- 
mon objects, as in those which are hard to 
procure. We should be glad to see more at- 
tention given to our native trees if forming 
ornamental plantations. The Black, Silver, 
and Sugar Maples, are really more desirable 
than many imported rarities; our Catalpa is 
more valuable than the eastern Paulownia ; the 
common White Pine is equaled in beauty by 
few of the new costly evergreens; and similar 
examples are common. As Cowper observes, 
* The world is all a miracle, but daily seen, is 
miracle in vain,’ because a habit aud disposi - 
tion to appreciate and admire what is beautiful 
and wonderful constantly around us is not 
cultivated.” 





The Carnival in Rome. 

A correspondent of the Tribune at Rome gives 
a lengthy description of the great Romish festival, 
the Carnival, and the manner of celebrating it, of 
which he was this year an eye-witness. We clip 
one or two of the most interesting paragraphs, 
for the entertainment of our readers : 

“Lent and the Carnival are complements of each 
other. It would be absurd fora Roman to observe 
a succession of fasts if he had had no previous ex- 
cessive feastings. He would think it silly to re- 
frain from dancing if he had not already danced 
himself tired. It would be a hypocrisy to loathe 
worldly things if he had not just been glutted 
with them. Fish days come after flesh ones.— 
The Carnival isa peculiar preparation for the 
solemnities of Lent and the Holy Week. It is a 
vigorous and general storing away of ‘ meet for 
repentance’—a satiety of innocent fun and folly. 
The Carnival proper commenges just after the 
Epiphany and ends at Ash-Wednesday. This 1s 
the Roman season for theaters, balls, mas- 
querades and all sorts of private family diver- 
sions. But the last eleven days before Lent em- 
brace the Carnival special, and perpetuate the 
souvenirs of the ancient Bacchanalian revels.— 
Amusement is the monomania of the people.— 
Every ene, who has nothing else to do, frolics.— 
Rome is filled with strangers, and especially 
theronged with English and Americans, whose 
great ambition is to command a favorable balco- 
ny on the Corso; for it is in this one long, nar- 
row street that the principal farce is played. The 
Carnival commenced this year on Saturday the 
26th of January. At 1 o’clock in the afternoon, 
or, as the Romans say, at 20 o'clock, (for they 
count from the evening Angelus,) the rare-ring- 
ing bell of the Capitol opens and inaugurates the 
festivities. The Carnival consists in promenades 
on foot and in carriages along the Corso, in ex- 
changes of boquets and. confectionary of sugar 
or of plaster, and then ir horse-races. Al] amuse- 
ment ceases at the Ave Maria—the sunset hour 
for prayer, except on Mardi Gras, when another 
hour is accorded. The same pleasures are re- 
newed each day, except on Fridays and Sundays. 
For days previous various preparations announce its 
approach. Costume and confectionary shops 
make their displays, and private people are pre- 
paring their dresses for the masquerade. 

“Each day the promenades and gatherings 
commence about twoin the afternoon. Horse 
guards are stationed at all the squares and cross- 
ing streets of the Corso to watch the crowds and 
to regulate carriages. All the city is gay, coa- 
tumed people are gathering in from the country. 
The Pincian hill with its architectural mask of 
parapeted terraces is crowded with spectators.— 
At the foot of it the Piazza del Popolo (place of 
the people,) is thronged: thence the swarming 
Corso extends a mile on to the Venetian Palace.— 
A deep amphitheater of raised seats prolongs the 
Corso to the Obelisk of the Piazza del Popolo.— 
There is not a seat of it vacant in the afternoons 
of the fetes. All the windows and balconies of 
the favored street are hung with bright colored 
and white draperies, from pavement to garret, 
and filled with handsome women aed gay men 
throwing and receiving flowers and bonbons.— 
Some are showering down the confetti and crowds 
below are dodging and receiving it. Carmages 
filled with wire-masked people, men and women, 
some in costumes and others only covered with 
tastefully bordered white cotton skirts and sacks 
with hoods to protect from dust, are repeating 
their promenades.” 

The following is a rather piquant and lively de- 
scription of one among the thousand sallies of the 
hour : 

* But let us take our place in a balcony about 
midway the Corso, and see the length and breadth 
of the fun. We are up one story, and so almost 
out of reach of the confetti from the street, and 
be assured I will not trouble you with it. We 
can easily throw and catch boquets, and enjoy to 
the best advantage, as much as we will, the sport 
below. Occasionally we recognize in the crowd 
a friend, or one who has grown familiar, witha 
white frock over his coat, and his hair hid, per- 
haps, by a long white nightcap, and his face cov- 
ered with a wire net. He hurls us a small, coax- 
ing boquet, and waits forareturn. We dash 
back another and then bonbons, and if he throws 
us something prettier, we fasten to a reed a large, 
choice bunch of flowers, confined with lace pa- 
per and ribbens, and stoop it down carefully to 
his reach. ter a few such coquettish and skill- 
ful exchanges, he touches his hat or kisses his 
hand and flies away to another balcony.” 


Errors in Conversation. 

Five Hundred Mistakes Corrected, is the title 
of @ small book recently published, in which “ the 
more frequent and less excusable mistakes that 
may be noticed in ordinary conversation or cor- 
respondence are taken up one by one—exposed, 
explained and corrected.” In our reading of it 
we marked the following passages, which may be 
of service to some of our readers : 


‘He rose up, and left the room:’ leave out 
up, a# it is absurd to say rise down. The Irish- 
man who was hoisted down the coal pit, did not 
observe this rule. 

‘Set down and rest yourself:' say sit down: 
setting is said of the sun in the west, but cannot 
be properly applied to a person taking a seat.— 
‘Sit down’ is not improper, though ‘ rise up’ 
should never be used. Sitting down expresses the 
act of appropriating a chair, while sitting up 
means silting erect. 

‘This is a secret between you and I:' say 
you and me. The construction requires the ob- 
jective case in place of I, which is in the nominative. 
It is in still better taste to say, ‘This isa secret 
with you and me.’ 

‘He is going to learn his brother Alfred how 
to knit nets:’ say, teach. The act of communi- 
cating instruction is expressed by ‘ teaching,’ the 
act of receiving it by learning. 

‘ John and Henry both read well, but John is 
the best reader :’ say, the better reader as best can 
be properly used only when three or more persons 
or objects, are compared. 


‘ The two first cows are the fattest,’ said a far- 
mer at an agricultural fair. He should have said, 
‘ the first two ;’ there can be only one that is first 
—the cther must necessarily be second. 

‘ Who do you mean ?’ say, whom. 

‘The men which we saw :’ say, whom. 

‘ He has got my slate:’ omit got ; has is suf- 
ficient for the sense. 

‘ Who done it ? say, Who did it ? 

A popular proverb is expressed in tbe following 
language: ‘Of two evils choose the least; say, 
the less, Of no less than three evils can a person 
choose the least. 

‘The two friends conversed together for an hour :? 
omit together, as the full meaning of this word 
is implied in con, which means with, or together, 
or in company. 

‘We laid down to sleep: say, we lay down, 
&c. We can say, however, ‘ we laid him down to 
sleep.’ 

‘ Let each of us mind their own business:’ say, 
his own business. 

‘ Whenever I try to write well, I always find I 
can do it ;’ leave out always, which is unnecessa- 
ry and improper. 

Beware of using Oh! and O indiscriminately : 
Oh / isused to express the emotion of pain, sor- 
row, or surprise ; as,‘ Oh ! the exceeding grace of 
God.’ Oisused toexpress wishing, exclamation, 
or a direct address to a person. 





Tue Caxroric Enatne.—We are gratified 
to learn that the indefatigable Captain Eries- 
son has nearly completed an engine to furnish 
motive power to a large manufacturing estab- 
lishment in this city. 

There has already been constructed and fin- 
ished at one of the West St. foundries, a splen- 
did double horizontal engine, which we under- 
stand is to be sent to Europe. It is about 30 
horse power, has been repeatedly run in the 
presence of several scientific gentleman, and 
realized within a fraction of what was antici- 
pated by the inveutor.—Journal of Commerce. 





—In the year 1700 the exports from 
New York amounted to about $50,000, and the im- 
ports to less than half that sum. During the revo- 
lutionary war the annual exports reached nearly 
haif a million, and the imports were more than two 
millions and a half. In 1823 the exports were over 
twenty-one millions, and the imports thirty mil- 
lions. In 1883 the imports were more than sixty 
millions. In 1854 the foreign commerce of New 
York amounted to no less than three hundred and 
eighteen millions of dollars. It is evident, that 
New York is absorbing the foreign commerce of the 
United States. Already more than half of the im- 
ports, and nearly half the exports of the country, 
pass through the Narrows of New York harbor. 
It is caleulated that, in about thirty years, New 
' York will be the first commercial city on the globe. 
—Life Lliustrated. 





—For a ship of a thousand tons to go into 
the port of Amsterdam, remain three weeks, and put 
to sea again, costs the astonishing sum of $2,100, If 
the port be London, the charges amount to $1,340 ; 
Liverpool, $1,300 ; Antwerp, $1,250 ; Havre, $1,340: 
Leghorn, $2,000; St. Petersburg, $560. But the 
port-charges of New York for the same period 
amount to no more than $240. This difference is 
sometimes enOugh to make a voyage profitable, or 
the reverse. It should be noted, however, that the 
expenses of being towed out of and into the harbor, 
are not included in the charges for New York, while 





it is in some of the others. 
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